The Annual Meeting 


The oft-repeated story of strength in a “bundle of sticks”, 
is today exemplified in thousands of modern mutual organi- 
zations which usually have for their purpose the attainment 
of objectives that are helpful individually and collectively to 
their membership. Whether Old World Guilds or modern 
federations, unions or associations, such organizations 
depend largely for their success upon the numerical strength 
and the cooperative activity among their members. Without 
these essential requisities of support, the finest type of 
leadership will fail to accomplish anything of lasting 
importance. 

Since never before in recent years have employes mani- 
fested such a lively interest in their collective bargaining 
organizations, it is fitting and desirable for Connecticut 
industrial employers, faced with problems of grave import- 
ance, to show an equal interest by setting an all-time 
attendance record at their Association's 1933 Annual Meet- 
ing to be held at the New Haven Lawn Club, Thursday, 
November 16. The clarification of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act being a paramount issue with every manu- 
facturer, Donald R. Richberg, chief counsel of the NRA, 
has been engaged as the principal speaker. As the one 
whose statements have cleared up the majority of doubt- 


ful points thus far answered about the Recovery Act, Mr. 


Richberg’s address together with his answers to individual 
questions, should be a= suflicient) reason alone for the 
attendance of at least one official from every member com- 
pany. Other equally attractive features, soon to be 
announced, are additional reasons why November 16 should 
he reserved for the coming meeting. 

Never before has there been such opportunity for the 
Association to serve its members, nor has that service ever 
been so diflicult to render. Your attendance and suggestions 
at this meeting will be most helpful in guiding the policies 
of your officers and directors for the coming year. 


—E. KENT HUBBARD. 
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Textile Costs and Their Control 
By Walter A. Musgrave 
@ 
NRA Notes 








T.A.D. JONES & CO., ING., OFFERS 
A NEW SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ~— 


NDUSTRIAL FUEL OIL is a term now used frequently. There is much 
| ee as to its merit and application. T. A. D. Jones & Company, 

Inc., realize that industry is primarily interested in the efficiency of its 
fuel rather than its form. Therefore, in order to continue its enviable position 
as an authority on the questions of industrial fuel, the Company has gone 
into the matter of Industrial Fuel Oil thoroughly. 


COAL OR OIL 


We would like you to feel free to discuss this question with us fully, 
knowing that you will receive an unbiased opinion and expert advice. Solid 
facts are the basis of any analysis, and such facts were the foundation of our 
decision to erect one of the largest oil terminals in New England, capable 
of storing the entire cargo of an ocean going tanker. Such boats will come to 
New Haven from southern ports near the oil fields and reshipment will be 
made through our terminal by rail, barge or truck. Plans for this project have 
been completed. 


CONSULTANT 


Associated with our Company, in the capacity of advisor on matters per- 
taining to Industrial Fuel Oil, is Mr. J. H. Dockendorff. For many years he 
has cooperated with engineers of industrial plants helping to solve problems 
of fuel. He will approach your problem from a users viewpoint, and will 
adhere closely to the facts as they are found in each individual condition. 
He will be in a position to advise as to the proper fuel which would be the 
most economical. 


THIS SERVICE IS YOURS 


Use the full facilities of T. A. D. Jones & Company, Inc. They have been 
made possible by your continued cooperation and will grow more valuable 
to you as you appreciate their possibilities. In extending our field of utility 
to include Industrial Fuel Oil, we are keeping abreast of the times and increas- 
ing our value to you as an efficient source of supply for fuel. 


T. A. D. JONES & GO., ING. - 205 CHURCH ST., NEW HAVEN 
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In the death of Joseph E. Wuichet, our foreign 
trade secretary, on October 7, the Association, its 
officers, directors and staff, have experienced a severe 
loss. Coming at a time when his usefulness had reached 
a high point of development, his tragic passing not 
only left a gap in our closely-knit staff that will 
be difficult to fill, but a deep feeling of personal loss 
in the hearts of those with whom he had worked 
so efficiently and so enthusiastically for almost six 
years. 

Mr. Wuichet was born in Dayton, Ohio, where he 
received his elementary and preparatory school train- 
ing before entering Yale where he was graduated in 
1925. Prior to his connection with the Association, he 
was associated with his father in the Union Warehouse 
Co., in Dayton. 

Since his position was without precedent, he began 
his work in November, 1927, by a thorough study of 
past activities of the Association. From the understand- 
ing gained by this study, he started at once to assist 
Mr. Eyanson with legislative tasks and other miscel- 
laneous service and research work. In 1928, without 


Advertising rates on 








In Appreciation 


having the advantage of any specialized training as a 
guide, he built up rapidly the form and detailed methods 
of the Association’s Foreign Trade Department which, 
for diversity of service and usefulness, has been 
acclaimed by many export managers and export-minded 
executives as second to none in the United States. 

In the fall of 1931 and the spring of 1932, Mr. 
Wuichet represented the Association and a number of 
manufacturing members in Argentina and Brazil. 
While there, he made a study of trade conditions, as 
well as appointing satisfactory agents for the member 
companies which he represented, selling in the majority 
of instances an initial order of merchandise. 

Besides his duties in connection with originating and 
functioning the Foreign Trade Department, he organ- 
ized and carried on the details of securing attendance 
for more than a dozen classes in traffic management, 
in Hartford, Waterbury, New Haven, Bridgeport and 
New Britain. From these classes, conducted by seasoned 
trafic men, more than three hundred shipping clerks, 
accountants and other industrial workers were gradu- 
ated, many of them later being advanced to traffic 
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managers in their respective companies. He also organ- 
ized and guided the work of thé Association’s Research 
Committee, and later on as an outgrowth of this com- 
mittee work, formed several large classes for the study 
of electroplating methods, Since the passage of the 
NIRA, he carried on the work of collecting, classify- 
ing and distributing the NIRA codes from their forma- 


NRA NOTES eee 


From the writer’s reading and private conversation 
concerning the NRA movement, it appears that John 
Public is now pacing nervously back and forth behind 
his mingled hopes and fears, like the soldier in the 
trench, wondering whether the next order of the day 
will start him off on the same drive into depression 
territory or on a strategic surprise attack. This “zero 
hour” atmosphere has not been conducive to aggressive 
forward commitments or planning, but on the contrary 
has caused a slight falling off in business activities. 
Much of the emotionalism that hurried John Public 
into the van of “‘go-alongers”’ disappeared with the rise 
of commodity prices, the slump in farm prices, the 
shortage of available credit for the small manufacturer 
and merchant and the disappointing results of the 
reemployment campaign. 

The banker is still found worshipping at the shrine 
of “liquidity and black operating statements.” Appar- 
ently, he can do nothing else because bank examiners 
still insist upon such action. The solvent business bor- 
rower who shows red operating statements and frozen 
assets is disgruntled and discouraged because of his 
inability to secure credit to process new orders which 
are now available to him; nor can he readily secure 
long-time capital. The worker grumbles because his 
weekly pay envelope contains less cash and purchases 
less per dollar than three months ago. 

The truth is that NRA has attempted more than 
it could possibly accomplish within the time limit 
advertised. It has committed many of the war-time 
blunders which are associated with too much haste 
and too little long-range thinking. AGRA, caught in 
the web of international commodity prices and the un- 
solved riddle of farmer psychology, has been a severe 
disappointment to the agrarian bloc. Commerce and 
industry have likewise made some mistakes which 
delayed the NRA program. Labor has also erred by 
showing a lack of cooperation, a desire to “get theirs” 
when patience was a most needed virtue. 

What, then, is the future of NRA in view of the 
darker side presented by the facts? We have Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s word for it that changes will be made 
in this noble government experiment if and when it 
fails to work for the greatest good to the largest num- 


tive stages through to acceptance, as well as to advise 
industrial groups in the formation of their codes and 
in the interpretation of the NIRA. 

That the value of his work was thoroughly appre- 
ciated cannot be doubted from the letters of glowing 
praise that have been received from officers, directors 
and executives of member companies. 


ber. Regardless of its shortcomings and those of John 
Public, it has pushed the national economic machine 
off dead center—started it moving in the right direc- 
tion, and brought to a state of attention the minds of 
the majority of business men and citizens, long steeped 
in lassitude. The President apparently still holds the 
confidence of the people who look to him to rectify 
blunders that have been made under his leadership. 
Already a reorganization of NRA has been launched 
which, together with the possible materialization of 
the much talked of plans of loaning R.F.C. money 
direct to industry and commerce, should give new 
impetus to the recovery movement. 


A FEW RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. On 
October 10, Theodore Rahudis, restaurant owner of 
Gary, Indiana, became the first employer in the United 
States to lose the Blue Eagle because of persistent and 
unexplained violation of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement. Similar action, it was announced by Gen- 
eral Johnson, will be taken very soon against all fla- 
grant violators. Also, the General has just been em- 
powered by the President, under Section 10-A of 
NIRA, to use the $500 fine and six-month jail sen- 
tence penalty for PRA violators as well as for those 
who do not conform with accepted industry codes. 
Commodity prices have moved up a little higher during 
the past month while business has slumped off a little. 
The employment census is now in process but no 
results have yet been announced. However, the A. F. 
of L. has announced that something over 3,000,000 
people have found jobs since May and that more than 
10,000,000 are still seeking jobs. About 60 industry 
codes have been accepted, over 170 have had hearings 
with nearly 500 now in process that have received NRA 
consent agreements to operate on their code hours and 
wages. Merit labor clauses have been dropped from 
all codes except the automobile code and from all indi- 
cations will be struck from all other codes before they 
are accepted. Strikes have occurred by the hundreds, 
being called by both A. F. of L. and outlaw leaders. 
Apparently they will continue. Many of them are due. 
to misunderstanding of codes and many others because 
of the desire of labor leaders to grasp what they believe 
to be their “golden opportunity.” 














Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 


I feel it is an honor and privilege to speak to you 
on the subject of uniform cost accounting for the tex- 
tile industry. With your permission, I will preface 
my remarks with a story which I believe to be perti- 
nent to the subject: 

John, seven years old, was attending his first class 
in geography. The teacher asked, ““Who can describe 
the shape of the world?” John held up his hand, and 
the teacher responded with, “Yes, John, you tell us all 
about the shape of the world!” His answer had a con- 
fident ring, since he had no less an authority than his 
father:—“Daddy says the world is in d bad 
shape.” 





I am wondering if this definition does not apply 
with equal force to many of the so-called cost systems 
now employed in the textile industry. 

Several years ago I wrote an article for a publica- 
tion, in which I said “the textile industry of the 
United States ranks with the largest and most impor- 
tant of American industries, and probably second to 
none, in the development and utilization of modern 
machinery and equipment. On the other hand, it has 
been very backward in adopting modern ideas of cost 
accounting”. 

I feel this statement is as true today as it was then. 
However, I am here to discuss uniform cost account- 
ing for the textile industry and not to present rea- 
sons—why mill executives lack interest in modern 
methods and cling tenaciously to old-fashioned methods 
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Textile Costs 


And 


Their Control 


By WALTER A. MUSGRAVE, C.P.A. 


Resident Partner, Touche, Niven & Co., International 


Firm of Accountants 


@ Being a non-technical paper prepared espe- 
cially for a meeting of textile manufacturers 
in Norwich, October 19, which was cancelled. 
It is here reproduced in the hope that it will 
assist textile executives and accountants with 
the problems involved in developing satisfac- 
tory uniform accounting procedure. Questions 
provoked by the reading of this paper which 
are addressed to the Industrial Cost Account- 
ing Committee of the Association will be pub- 
lished with their answers in a future issue. 


of accounting, under which there is an inventory at 
the beginning of the period, and to which are added 
purchases and manufacturing costs, necessitating 
another inventory-taking at the close of the period to 
determine cost of sales and to reveal the profits earned, 
or losses sustained. 

With an adequate cost control system, the manufac- 
turer can at all times distingvish the profitable from 
the unprofitable lines, or styles, currently, whereas, 
under the old-fashioned accounting procedure this very 
important information is impossible of development. 

I believe you will agree with me when I say that 
uniform methods, based on sound principles of cost- 
finding, are of vital importance to the textile industry 
under present operating conditions if the requirements 
of the National Recovery measures, as set forth in the 
Code, are to be met. 

The purpose and intent of the National Recovery 
Act—insofar as it applies to industry—appears to be 
as follows: 














































































































































































































. To distribute employment and reduce the enor- 
mous financial requirements of the past few years 
for unemployment relief. 


Nh 


To increase the purchasing power of the work- 
ing people by increased employment, and increased 
wages. 

3. To eliminate unfair price-cutting competition, 
which invariably works hardship upon employer 
and employe alike. 

4. To balance production and consumption so that 
there will not be a sufficient excess of com- 

modities to create starvation prices for merchan- 
dise. This, in turn, focuses attention on the mat- 
ter of reduced hours of running time, which are 
presumed to restrict operations to a point where 
the aggregate production of all factories in a par- 
ticular industry will not exceed consumption re- 
quirements of the product manufactured. 


Preliminary Considerations 


The readjustment of wages and labor provisions pro- 
hibiting sales below cost, and the production informa- 
tion which will be called for from each factory; the 
establishment of reasonable minimum and maximum 
sales prices to conform to the intent of the Code, are 
placing textile executives in a very different position, 
from the standpoint of cost calculations, than has prob- 
ably ever existed in this industry. I think I may safely 
say that untrustworthy cost information has, in no 
small degree, been responsible for unsound policies,— 
unfair competition, as well as lack of cooperation be- 
tween various mill owners, in attempting to remedy 
very unsatisfactory wage and unemployment conditions 
throughout the industry generally. 


Uniform and Predetermined Costs 

The old saying that “Cost is cost” is a misleading 
will-o’-the-wisp! The accuracy of this statement in spe- 
cific cases, depends upon the principles and method 
employed in arriving at a so-called cost figure. This 
is particularly true in your industry, where the identity 
of a specific pound of raw material is lost the moment 
that it starts into process. This holds true in both the 
cotton and woolen divisions. 

For example, in a cotton mill, mixes are made up 
from varying marks of cotton grown in different sec- 
tions of the cotton belt. In large mills, there might 
possibly be half a dozen or more lots conditioning at 
the same time, after which, the raw material is passed 
into the preparatory machines which separate the mass 
of fibers into loose flakes and remove impurities, 
which is accomplished by the opening and picking 
processes. 
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The production, at this point, is subjected to fur- 
ther cleansing, evening, and drawing out of the fibers 
by means of carding, combing, drawing, and fly frame 
processes. The product from the last mentioned process 
point is made into many sizes of yarns, and, if a cloth 
mill, woven into various fabrics. 

The same condition holds true in the woolen indus- 
try; we start with raw wool, shoddy, garnetted stock, 
etc., which are laid out in batches, and run through 
the mix picker; then through the carding and spinning 
machines. The material, at this point, represents spun 
yarn, and can be used in the manufacture of many 
different fabrics. In both cases, the relationship between 
this material, which has already incurred considerable 
labor and burden cost, and any particular finished cloth 
manufacturing order, is non-existent. 

I have prepared for distribution, several specimen 
cost sheets,* which include forms for developing yarn 
and fabric costs, either in a cotton or woolen mill. 
These cost sheets illustrate the development of detail 
labor and burden costs by individual processes, and 
eliminate one of the most common methods which has 
been in use, namely, the development of cost per spindle 
week on the entire spinning plant, to arrive at a cost 
of a given yarn by reducing the cost of the average 
number to a specific cost of a given yarn number on 
a theoretical calculation. For the fabric, the average 
cost per loom week (on the average pick construction ) 
has been frequently used for the entire weaving and 
finishing mill to determine the manufacturing cost of 
a fabric. 

At this point, permit me to say that it frequently 
happens that several methods of cost calculation will 
give equally good results in computing the cost in a 
given process, provided that each method is basically 
sound, and gone into with equal refinement. 

It would be unwise to say that only one method 
of cost calculation should be used. However, there 
are certain basic points in the development of cost 
which should be uniform in order that one mill will 
not secure an apparent advantage over another mill, 
purely because of the basic points involved in cost 
calculations. 

In the first place, as previously stated, separate costs 
should be computed for all processes, and the cost of 
various processes accumulated by yarn numbers, or 
fabric constructions, through which they actually pass, 
in the ordinary course of manufacturing operations. 

This would eliminate the cost per spindle, or per 
loom method, where it frequently happens, that in 
reducing a cost from the average to a specific number, 
the cost of the lowest priced number is higher than 


* Cost sheets will be furnished by the Association on request. 
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actual, and the highest priced number is lower than 
actual. 

I believe we are all in agreement that costs con- 
sist of three elements, viz., material, labor, and over- 
head. These will be discussed in the order enumerated. 


Material Cost 


Practically every mill keeps a record of its raw 
materials; the difficulty, however, lies in following 
it through the various processes into finished goods. In 
a cotton, or woolen mill, where there are many kinds 
and grades of raw stock passing through the numerous 
operations, classification is highly important from cost- 
control standpoint. 

In estimating costs to establish selling prices, a great 
deal depends upon the inclusion of raw material prices. 
In computing new costs, the fair market price (at the 
time of computation) should be used for raw materials 
going into the product, irrespective of whether or 
not warehouse stocks are owned at materially lower 
prices. This means that a mill having large warehouse 
stock, purchased on a low market, will not secure a 





and,— 
in every case, this procedure (creating additional profit 
on a rising market) will offset losses, which, of neces- 
sity, have to be taken, regardless of stock cost, when 
the raw material market drops. 


material advantage over mills not so situated, 


Labor Cost 


Because of the continuity of progression, and inas- 
much as the efficiency of the machine operators can 
be measured, many processes in a cotton or woolen 
mill lend themselves very readily to a piece-work wage 
system. Standard rates are determined, based upon past 
performances, combined with study of operations, and 
the flow of production. The rates determined are based 
upon the standard percentages of efficiency and pro- 
duction flow, at the various processes. There are, how- 
ever, many jobs that cannot be reduced to piece-rate 
basis; such as picker room, dye house, wet and dry fin- 
ishing, and other operations. 

In this case, man-hour, machine-hour, or day rates 
may be established, and reduced to a basis of cost per 
yard, per pound, or time studies of production by 
processes, as the individual case demands. Under either 
plan, detailed analysis does not become involved, and 
a comparison between standards and actual labor costs, 
together with a tie-in with the payroll is a compara- 
tively simple matter. 


Burden Cost 


The establishment of a basis for burden develop- 
ment and distribution of overhead expenses cannot be 
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accomplished without a thorough study of manufac- 
turing conditions. The first step necessary is a plan 
of procedure, and a recognition of the functional 
units of the plant. These are separated into two main 
divisions, productive and non-productive. The former 
contributes directly to the manufacture of output, and 
the latter represents those departments necessary to 
the maintenance of the manufacturing departments; 
the overhead expense incurred by the latter is re-dis- 
tributed over the productive departments. 

There are many methods of burden application— 
such as percentage on labor rate; man-hour rate; 
machine-hour rates; etc., all of these methods may be 
employed in costing overhead expenses to the product. 

Burden development should be made, preferably on 
a standardized budget basis, and at the end of a 
period, the budget amounts compared with the gen- 
eral ledger expense accounts, will show the adequacy, 
or inadequacy, of the budget used for cost purposes. 

The budget should include a reasonable charge for 
items such as depreciation, even though the equip- 
ment may have been written out, and charged to sur- 
plus, or contingent reserves, since to do otherwise 
would mean that plants which had written off large 
blocks of equipment would have apparent advantages 
from a uniform cost standpoint, over plants which had 
not effected any of these write-offs. 

The following bases of distribution are suggested: 


Variable burden: Variable burden is composed chiefly 
of indirect labor, power, heat, light, repairs, main- 
tenance, and general factory. 

Indirect labor: Factory indirect labor is distributed 
through payroll analysis to the responsible depart- 
ments. 

Power: Horsepower demand based upon normal run- 
ning time. 

Heat: Cubic feet of heat radiation surface by depart- 
ments. 

Light: Proportionate wattage demand of each depart- 
ment. 

Mill supplies: Charged to stores. Distribution by requi- 
sition. 

Fixed charges—taxes: Local property taxes are pre- 
determined and distributed on the basis of value of 
plant investment by departments. 


Insurance: Covering fire, use and occupancy, etc., dis- 
tributed on basis of plant investment by depart- 
ments. Compensation insurance is distributed on 
basis of payroll. Boiler insurance is charged to power 
department. 


Depreciation: Distributed on basis of value of build- 
ings, machinery and equipment in each department. 
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Interest on investment: If desired, this may be based 
on all assets used in the business, less reserves for 
depreciation, and bad debts, and distributed on basis 
of total assets by departments. 


Estimates 


In computing the cost of various new numbers, or 
new styles, predetermined estimates would, of neces- 
sity, have to be allowed, in order that new business 
can be taken on an intelligent basis. However, after 
the new line or style has been manufactured for a 
reasonable time, a comparison should be made between 
the original estimate and the subsequent actual cost 
development. 

Tie-In and Control 


Cost figures and general ledger operating results 
should be tied up on some coordinated basis to prove 
the approximate accuracy of cost calculations used. 
These figures being developed outside the books, the 
need of interlocking factory ledger and general ledger 
accounts is eliminated. When reconciling actual with 
predetermined costs, the variation in process inventory 
will, of course, have to be given consideration. A co- 
ordinated comparison with the general ledger accounts, 
as a general rule, is preferable to an interlocking sys- 
tem. However, if desired, the detail cost may be tied 
into, and controlled by, the financial records, with 
some additional detail accounting. This simply calls 
for classification, or arrangement of accounts in the 
general ledger under proper divisions, such as: 

Assets, Liabilities, Income, less deductions, Manu- 
facturing expense, Cost of sales, Selling and admin- 
istrative expense. 

This provides the basis for the preparation of oper- 
ating, income and profit and loss statements. 

Sales will be costed at predetermined standard rates; 
the profit earned on the basis of these standard rates 
is shown on the profit and loss statement. 

This profit represents the amount that would have 
been earned, had the standard rates been met. In order 
to determine the actual results—variations should be 
shown on the statement by cost divisions, such as mate- 
rial cost variations; labor cost variations; burden varia- 
tions. By adding or deducting these variations from 
the standard profit, the actual profit for the period is 
disclosed. 

In a paper of this kind, it is impossible to discuss 
every phase of cost accounting procedure, and as the 
primary purpose of this talk is to bring to the front 
the necessity of establishing uniform methods, based 
upon sound principles of cost finding, the matter of 
forms required for the tabulation and accumulation of 


cost data (namely, manufacturing orders, production 


orders, waste records, adjustment for idle time, etc.), 
is too voluminous and time consuming for consider- 
ation at this time. 

I do believe, however, the basic points presented are 
of vital interest to you, and if these points are adhered 
to, and individual process costs developed as outlined 
on the specification cost sheets submitted, that it will 
be mutually advantageous to all, and, in a large mea- 
sure, eliminate unfair price cutting competition arising 
in many instances from lack of detail cost development. 


Annual Meeting Date Sete e e 


The 1933 Annual meeting of the Association will be 
held at the New Haven Lawn Club on Thursday, 
November 16, in the afternoon and evening. The after- 
noon session will start at 2:30, with dinner being served 
at 6:30, the evening session beginning immediately 
thereafter. 

Donald R. Richberg, chief of legal division of the 
NRA, has accepted President Hubbard’s invitation to 
be the speaker at the afternoon session. Not having 
received definite acceptances from other speakers at 
press time, their names will be announced later through 
bulletins and press notices. Although his subject has 
not yet been revealed, it is believed that Mr. Richberg 
will outline .the most complete picture of the entire 
NRA movement that has ever been painted for a Con- 
necticut audience. Those who have heard him are most 
enthusiastic in praise of his oratory and the subject 
matter of his addresses. It is, therefore, the firm belief 
of President Hubbard and of the Association staff that 
no member can agord to miss hearing Mr. Richberg, 
alone, not to mention the several other excellent speak- 
ers soon to be announced. 

Members are urged to watch for future bulletin 
announcements concerning the Annual Meeting and 
to return reservation cards promptly if they plan to 
attend this most important meeting. 


Meet and Talk 


with 
Your Fellow Manufacturers 
at the 
NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
Thursday, November 16, 1933 


Make your reservations early for this most 
unusual program to be further described in bulle- 
tins and press notices. 
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Industrial News and Views 


Newseee 


Metal Craft Company Receives Large Fixture 
Jobs 


The Metal Craft Company of 85 Willow Street, 
New Haven, high grade manufacturer of fine quality 
lighting fixtures for the past six years, has recently 
received large contracts for lighting fixtures in many 
large and important public buildings and residences in 
New Haven. One of the larger contracts recently 
received was that for equipping the new post office and 
federal building in Salem, Massachusetts. Other con- 
tracts were received for the Williamstown post office, 
the Springfield Hospital, library at Long Meadow, 
Massachusetts, and the Larson School in New Haven. 
The company is also understood to have furnished 
reproductions for the restoration of the home of George 
Washington’s mother at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


NRA Credited With Over 4,000 Jobs in 
Hartford Area 


According to a recent announcement by William 
H. Mortensen, colonel in charge of the campaign to 
enlist local employers under the Blue. Eagle, employ- 
ment increases totaling 4,290 Hartford residents have 
occurred since July 1. The survey upon which this 
figure was based is said to have required approximately 
8,300 telephone calls made by a corps of workers 
under the direction of Miss Edwina F. Malliet. Mr. 
Mortensen estimated that between 7,000 and 8,000 
residents in the Hartford area were still unemployed. 

The Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company is said 
to have furnished the largest amount of employment 
of the 606 Hartford employers, having added 800 
employes to its payroll during the period. 


U. S. Rubber Furnishes 3,000 for NRA Parade 


The United States Rubber Company of Naugatuck, 
Conn., supplied between 3,000 and 4,000 marchers for 
the NRA parade in Naugatuck during the week of 


October 15. Approximately 5,000 marchers were in 
line and were led by Richard T. Parkinson, grand 
marshal, followed by John J. Daly, parade chairman, 
and Frederick W. Swenston, NRA chairman. Walter 
Norton, president and factory manager, led the U. S. 
Rubber Company division. 


Connecticut Company Hiring New Men 


The Connecticut Company, subsidiary of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, operating 
trolley and bus lines in the state, announced on October 
17 its adoption of the NRA code for the transit indus- 
try. The provisions of this code are said to require the 
company to add from 200 to 300 employes. Company 
officials are now working on rearranged schedules 
which are expected to be completed and in operation 
before this issue is in the hands of readers. 


Silverware Executive Dies 
Frank A. Wallace, president of R. Wallace & Sons, 


Wallingford silverware manufacturers, died on the 
morning of October 14 at the New Haven Hospital 
after a short illness following an operation. Mr. Wal- 
lace, who was 77 years of age at the time of his 
death, had been an invalid for seven years previous. 
He was the son of the founder of the company, Robert 
Wallace. 

He leaves one son, Floyd, of Wallingford; two 
daughters, Mrs. Virgin T. Heard and Mrs. Charles 
Bronberg, both of Birmingham, Ala., and six grand- 
children. ; 


Toppin Reelected President City Club 

Hubert M. Toppin, president of the Jacobs Mfg. 
Co., of Hartford, was recently reelected president of 
the City Club at its 28th annual meeting held Mon- 
day evening, October 16. 


Roser Reelected as Chamber Head 
Conrad H. Roser, president of the Glastonbury 
Chamber of Commerce for the past two years and 
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executive of Herman Roser & Sons, leather tanners 
of the same town, has just recently been reelected for 
the third consecutive term. 


Connecticut River Improvement Seen as 
Certainty 

Early approval of an allotment for improvement of 
the Connecticut River between Hartford and Saybrook 
was forecast on October 4 by Senator Lonergan after 
a conference with public works officials. The lower 
river project is one of three proposals which have been 
recommended to the public works board by the War 
Department. Others are the dredging of an 18-foot 
channel in the Housatonic at a cost of $450,000 and 
the improvement of the Connecticut River from Hart- 
ford to Holyoke. Public works officials have been noti- 
fied that the War Department would spend approxi- 
mately $393,000 during the first year of work on the 
lower Connecticut River if the allotment is finally 
approved. The Housatonic River project development 
was conditioned on the appropriation by the state or 
local authorities of $150,000, while the upper Con- 
necticut River project depends entirely on the con- 
struction of the proposed dam at Enfield rapids. 


Aluminum Company Trial Started in New 
Haven 

The merger of the Canadian Mfg. & Development 
Co. of Canada with the Aluminum Co. of America was 
described on October 9 in the United States district 
court in New Haven at the start of the trial of the 
$9,000,000 suit brought by the Baush Machine Tool 
Company of Springfield and Chicopee, Mass., against 
the Aluminum Co. The Massachusetts company 
charges that it operated at a loss of $3,000,000 as a 
result of a monopoly exercised by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Damages of $3,000,000 and a puni- 
tive judgment of $6,000,000 are sought. 

On the first day of the trial, which is expected to 
last about two months, Judge Carroll C. Hincks 
ordered the plaintiff to file a bill of particulars giving 


TRACE MARK 


the exact dates of sales which the Baush Co. contends 
it made at big losses. 


South Coventry Silk Plant Operates at Capacity 
The National Silk Company of South Coventry, 
organized a little more than two years ago for the 
manufacture of yarns and thread, has added 40 em- 
ployes during the past two months and now employs 
a total of 150 hands. It is operating at maximum 
capacity permitted under the code regulations. 

One of the company’s greatest claims for accom- 
plishment, however, is the fact that it is making great 
progress in the revival of a home industry; namely, 
the production of dress. material and dresses from 
trade-marked yarn manufactured by the company. The 
yarn is trade-marked under three names as follows: 
Tioga Glaconouer, described as a knotty icicle wool; 
the Tioga Nouerville, a fine zephyr; and the Tioga 
Ondenouveau, a new wavy wool. Tioga yarns are 
being utilized more and more in young women’s out- 
fits especially those for fall sport wear. 


R. Wallace & Sons Resumes Full Time 


R. Wallace & Sons Company, silverware manu- 
facturers, resumed the Saturday morning working 
schedule with 900 employes after working only five 
days per week since May 1932. 


Malleable Iron Executive Gravely Il 
Howard B. Tuttle, 70, chairman of the board of 


the Eastern Malleable Iron Co. and an executive of 
several Naugatuck banks, was stricken suddenly a few 
minutes after lunching at the Waterbury Club on 
September 22. This, his first attack, was acute and 
physicians pronounced his condition very grave. 


Heublein, Inc. Leases Distillery Site 

G. F. Heublein, Inc. has recently leased, with an 
option to purchase, the building at 285 to 305 Broad 
Street for the avowed purpose of distilling again their 
once famous Milshire Gin and Heublein’s Club cock- 
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tails as soon as the 18th Amendment has been repealed. 

The building, at present occupied by the Beeman- 
Griffin Motor Car Co., was built for the Hupmobile 
agency in 1929 by the Broad Street Terminal Cor- 
poration. The building is constructed of reinforced 
concrete and contains 90,000 sq. ft. of floor space, front- 
ing on three streets, Broad, Flower and Queen. 


Hartford Factories Show Good Employment 
Gain in September 


A net gain of 1,237 employes during the month of 
September was registered in Hartford County manu- 
facturing plants according to the latest monthly re- 
port of the Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County. This represents an increase of 3.1% to a 
total of 40,215 employes, or the greatest number of 
persons employed during the past two years. 

Man-hours increased 68,227 to a total of 6,011,640, 
the largest since July 1931. 


Connecticut Cordage Company Acquires 
Danielson Mills 


The Connecticut Cordage Company of Voluntown, 
Conn., manufacturers of all types of cordage, has re- 
cently acquired the Elmville mill of the American 
Woolen Co. located in the Elmville district, Danielson. 
The property consists of a main mill building 135 x 45 
teet, three stories in height, a frame stock house which 
is to be used as an office, a brick office building and 
about nine acres of land. It is equipped with a 150 
h.p. boiler, 100 h.p. engine, a dynamo, a water wheel 
developing 40 h.p., a sprinkler system, steam heating 
plant and some belt shafting. 

It is reported that the Connecticut Cordage Com- 
pany has already moved into its new quarters. 


Silex Company Introduces New Hi-Speed 
Broiler 

The Silex Company of Hartford, internationally 
known for its famous line of Silex Coffee-Makers, has 
just recently introduced the Silex Hi-Speed Broiler, 
a compact, efficient and attractive restaurant or back- 
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Silex Hi-Speed Broiler with meat ready for 
operation. This product of the Silex Co., Hart- 
ford, has just been introduced to the trade after 
many months of research and experiment. 


bar electrical appliance which is said to represent the 
most efficient broiling device ever produced. 

According to officials of the company, this broiler, 
built of stainless steel with chromium plated brass and 
aluminum fittings and a reflector of 18% nickel silver, 
chromium plated, will broil ordinary steaks and chops 
on both sides in 7 to 10 minutes; steak for sandwiches 
in 2 to 4 minutes; three pound steaks in 16 to 18 
minutes; chickens in 12 to 15 minutes; frankfurters in 
3 to 4 minutes. It is also adapted to broil fish, grill 
potatoes, toast four slices of bread at one time, toast 
rolls and make cinnamon toast. In general, it opens up 
opportunities for new kinds of cookery which are not 
possible in other broilers regardless of price. 

One of its outstanding points is the fact that the 
intense reflected heat produced by a 1500 watt heating 
element, immediately sears the meat and preserves all 
juices, The broiler’s heating unit is self-cleaning, pre- 
venting smoke and odor which result from “burnt-on” 


grease. The broiler unit comes up to full heat in 1 
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minute, thus making it unnecessary to waste current to 
keep grids hot. 

Because of its eye-appeal which is also a special fea- 
ture of Silex Coffee Makers, it is believed that it 
will produce greater income per foot of counter space 
than any other known appliance. It is automatically 
controlled and will operate at a cost of 7%2¢ per hour 
on a 5¢ rate, no special wiring being required. 

Company officials report an unusually enthusiastic 
response from dealers and prospective users who have 
seen this new product. 


C. R. Burt Elected President of Hartford 
Chamber 


C. R. Burt, president and general manager of the 
Pratt and Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., was 
elected president of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce at a meeting of the board of directors held 
Wednesday afternoon, October 18. For the past year 
Mr. Burt has served as vice-president of the Chamber 
and was formerly president of the Manufacturers 
Association of Hartford County. 

Mr. Burt has had a wide and varied experience in 
manufacturing lines, having received his early training 
at the plant of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. of 
Providence, R. 
holding several important positions. He later became 
associated with the Barber-Colman Co. of Rockford, 
Ill., leaving there to become connected with the Russell 
Motor Car Co. of Toronto, Canada. 

During the World War he was responsible for the 


I., where he remained twelve years, 


equipping and successful operation of four large manu- 
facturing plants in Toronto and two plants in Buffalo, 
N. Y., employing 12,000 operators producing shells, 
fuses and gun mounts. In recognition of the very fine 
record made in these shops Mr. Burt received special 
mention from the British Government and also from 
the United States Navy at Washington. 

After the war Mr. Burt became connected with 
the Wyllys Corporation, holding the position of presi- 
dent of the New Process Gear Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 
He left there to become president of the Austin Ma- 
chinery Co. of Toledo, Ohio, before coming to Hart- 


ford. 


Thirteen-Month Calendar Idea Growing 


The fact that many NRA codes now require report- 
ing of operations for four week periods, emphasizes 
again the value, convenience and adaptability of the 
revised’ calendar plan of thirteen four-week periods 
per year, as strongly advocated by its late champion, 
George Eastman, chairman of the board of the East- 


man Kodak Company. The outstanding advantage of 
this type calendar is the fact that it affords like periods 
for comparative analysis in business, whereas our pres- 
ent calendar is constantly variable. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company is one of the many 
large corporations in this country to adopt the thirteen- 
month calendar after an exhaustive survey of the pros 
and cons. Among Connecticut companies to adopt 
this plan is the Veeder-Root Incorporated of Hartford 
and Bristol, whose chairman, John T. Chidsey, strongly 
advocates its adoption by all business. He has suggested 
January 1, 1934, as the most logical time for making 
the change over from the old calendar to the new by 
those companies who favor this method of uniform 
business periods. 


One Company to Another 


According to a recent report, the Plainville Electro 
Plating Co. of Plainville, Conn., has made known 
gratifying results from the use of Diesel Electric Gen- 
rating Sets produced by the Wolverine Motor Works, 
Inc. of Bridgeport, Conn. The Plainville company, it 
is understood, has operated for several months without 
the slightest hitch, eighteen hours per day and 
their cost for purchased power has been reduced from 
$1.17 per hour to only 28 cents per hour for the Diesel 
plant. 


John P. Smith Company Changes Location 


The John P. Smith Company of New Haven has 
recently vacated its State Street building and now 
occupies a newly altered home on Chapel Street. This 
move was made necessary in order to accommodate the 
company’s increasing retail trade, according to its 
secretary, K. G. Knabenschuh. 


Ingraham Company Building New Addition 


According to recent news reports, the E. Ingraham 
Company, manufacturers of popular priced watches 
and clocks, of Bristol, has started construction of an 
addition to its plant which will provide 18,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 


Death of John F. Rogers 


John F. Rogers, well-known textile executive and 
resident manager of the Norwich, Conn. plant of the 
United States Finishing Co. died in Norwich early 
in October. 

Mr. Rogers had been connected with the company 
since graduation from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
first at the Silver Springs branch and for the past thirty 





Mac’s Philosophy 


ON’T see why the truck drivers and others 
who throw monkey wrenches into the re- 
covery machinery, by striking at this 
time, can’t realize that they are in- 
juring themselves and their families 
more than anybody else. It’s neither 
patriotic nor sensible to bite the hand 
that’s feeding you when work and co- 
operation is needed. 
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years at Norwich. He was also a director in the com- 
pany as well as being a former director of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut. 


Death of Mrs. John H. Goss 
Mrs. John H. Goss of 70 Hillside Avenue, Water- 


bury, wife of the vice-president of both the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company and the Association, died at 
the Goss summer home at Pine Orchard on October 
15. Although her death came as a shock to her imme- 
diate family and a wide host of friends, it was not 
unexpected because of the nature of her illness and 
the fact that she had been critical for several weeks 
previous. 


Mrs. Goss was the daughter of the late Alden M. 
Young and Mrs. Mr. 
Young was the first secretary and general manager of 
the Waterbury Traction Company and the first super- 
intendent and manager of the telephone system founded 
in Waterbury in 1878 under the name of the Auto- 
matic Signal Telegraph Company. 


Nellie Shepardson Young. 


Mrs. Goss was prominently identified with the Red 
Cross movement in Waterbury for the past twenty-five 
years and during that time was a member of the execu- 
tive committee and a volunteer leader in the home 
nursing section. Since the war she had served on the 
executive board of the Red Cross and until her illness 
was one of its most active members. She was also an 
outstanding member of the Waterbury Hospital Aid 
Association and lent timely assistance in connection 
with the operation of the Waterbury Day Nursery. 

Besides her husband, John H. Goss, and her three 
children, Mrs. Henry W. Wild and John Brockway 
Goss of Waterbury and Milton Warner Goss of New 
Haven, she leaves her mother, Mrs. A. M. Young 
and three sisters, Mrs. Wilton J. Warner, Mrs. 
George M. Smith-and Mrs. Herbert D. Gallaudet, 
all of Waterbury. 


Funeral services were held at the Hall Memorial 
Chapel, Riverside Cemetery, at 2:00 o’clock, October 
16 with Rev. Herbert D. Gallaudet officiating. 


Announcing 
The Association’s 1933 
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Viewseee 


An Open Letter to General Johnson 


“Dear General: 


“We present herewith the demands of our Union, 
the United Smaller Industrialists of America. 


“(1) That we shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively thru representatives of our own 
choosing with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the banks, without discrimination because of our 
membership in the Red Ink Association during the past 
three years. 


““(2) We demand time and a half for over-time and 
double time after midnight for all time spent in worry- 
ing about the wherewithal to meet increased oncom- 
ing pay rolls, bills, back taxes and notes at banks. 

“(3) Full compensation for nervous breakdowns, 
wife’s insurance money, our shirts, baby’s shoes, hypoth- 
ecated to bolster up the business and maintain em- 
ployment. 


““(4) Complete relief from all “chiseling”’ large mer- 
chandisers who sell under the Blue Eagle and buy 
under the Blue Buzzard. 


“(5) Full recognition of our Union by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Donald Richberg, Miss 
Perkins, Columbia University and the NRA. 

“Unless our demands are met promptly and fully, 
we stand ready to take the pay roll money, lock the 
ofice door, throw the key in the pond and go to 
Canada. 

“A, WitsEnd” 


The above letter which came into the possession of 
your editor by mere chance, gave vent to the feelings 
of a hard-pressed manufacturer. One reading of this 
mixture of truth and irony may be consoling to the 
ruffled spirits of other manufacturers. 


Dr. Dolan Praised for Work in Settling 
Disputes 

At a recent meeting in Bridgeport representatives of 
labor as well as manufacturing interests in Connecticut 
joined in praise of the work which Dr. Edward G. 
Dolan of Manchester, chairman of the state NRA re- 
covery board, has been doing toward healing differences 
arising between employers and employes since the 
adoption of the NRA codes. Those who spoke in behalf 
of this good work were: President Hubbard of the 
Association; Alpheus Winter, manager of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Bridgeport; John J. O’Neil, 
secretary of the Central Labor Union of Bridgeport; 
and Albert E. Howe, Bridgeport NRA conciliator. 
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Departmental News 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 
Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A. C. A. 


NORMAL BASIC INVENTORIES. As the end 
of the calendar year approaches the usual questions and 
problems arise as to the methods and technique of pro- 
cedure, and the basis of valuation to be used for in- 
ventory purposes. Prior practice will again be followed 
in many cases and in most instances the bases of valua- 
tion to be used will be determined by precedents. For 
income tax purposes there is no alternative but to use 
the previous year’s declared method, unless special per- 
mission has been obtained for modification. 

The vital effect that fluctuations in inventory valua- 
tions have had upon the Profit and Loss Account has 
often been evident both in the actual results as to given 
years and the resultant tax obligations. If consistently 
applied the results would average out over a cycle of 
years, and the provision in the prior Revenue Acts per- 
mitting the carrying forward of the deduction of busi- 
ness losses serve to equalize the tax liability. But with 
the elimination of prior year loss deduction from the 
present Income Tax Act a serious injustice and in- 
equity will result. One reaction to this situation is the 
interest that is developing within industry on the sub- 
ject of normal basic inventories for corporate financial 
purposes, notwithstanding the arbitrary attitude of 
non-recognition thereof by the Department. 


This problem applies most prominently to those lines 
of business in which it is necessary to carry large basic 
inventories at all times. A uniform quantity of raw 
material is as essential to the conduct of the business 
as the plant facilities themselves, and from this view- 
point emerges the claim that they are. measurably 
fixed assets and as such should be immune from ap- 
preciation or depreciation insofar as influencing the 
Profit and Loss Account or tax determination. 


The normal stock method of inventory valuation 
tends to minimize excessive fluctuations. It produces 
a more even profit trend. Once the basic quantity has 
been determined and the basic valuation (presumably 
conservative) has been set, the stated value thereof 
should be immune from the rises and declines in mar- 
ket value. Only the excess quantities over the estab- 
lished bases are valued upon the variable basis. 
Admittedly the number of concerns that carry inven- 
tories substantial enough to explore and develop this 
scheme as a part of their procedure is limited. 


Normal inventories in many ways resemble the fixed 
assets. If a mill is to continue in business and function 
smoothly, an even inventory is just as essential to it 
as the plant equipment. The replenishment of quanti- 
ties consumed, is quite similar to the replacement of 
equipment. Another pertinent consideration is that the 
normal stock method moves the higher priced materials 
into cost of sales much quicker than otherwise because 
there is quicker absorption and application of the 
price variance from the established basic valuation. 


“OVERHEAD DISTRIBUTION AND AP- 
PLICATION” will be the topic for discussion at the 
monthly meeting of Hartford Chapter, N.A.C.A., 
November 21, 1933. The meeting will be held at the 
Elm Tree Inn, Farmington and Joseph E. Simmons, 
C.P.A. of the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Com- 
pany will be the speaker. 


NEW HAVEN CHAPTER ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF MEETING AND SEASON SCHED- 
ULE. The New Haven Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at the Y.W.C.A., Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 21, 1933 at 7:30 p. m. 

Instead of following the regular routine, the Chap- 
ter will try out the idea of holding an open forum 
for the discussion of perplexing accounting questions 
and problems. It is believed that this discussion will 
bring out many questions that executives and account- 
ants would like to have answered. As Chapter mem- 
bers are well qualified to answer these questions, the 
executive and accounts will get first-hand information. 
Manufacturers and industrial accountants in the New 
Haven district are urged to attend this meeting. Send 
reservations to Carl A. Stephan, c/o Hoggson & Pettis 
Mfg. Co., New Haven. 

The schedule for the remainder of the 1933-34 sea- 


son follows: 

DATE—Dec. 20, 1933; pLAcE—Y.W.C.A. ; sUBJECT 
—‘What to Do With Unabsorbed Overhead”; 
Speaker—Charles Reitel, Chief Accountant, Licensing 
and Enforcement Section, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DATE—Jan. 23, 1934; pLaceE—Y.W.C.A.; suBJECT 
—‘‘Accounting Reports for Management” ; sPEAKER— 
Fred W. Kilduff, Research Bureau, Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

DATE—Feb. 27, 1934; pLlace—Y.W.C.A.; DEBATE 
“N.I.R.A. Subjects” by chapter members. 
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DATE—Mar. 13, 1934; PLANT VISITATION—Seam- 
less Rubber Co., New Haven; for chapter members 
only. 

patE—Mar. 27, 1934; pLace—Y.W.C.A.; suB- 
yect—‘“Proper Distribution of Selling Expenses to 
Product”; sPEAKER—John Balch, C.P.A., Partner, 
Balch, Funk & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

pare—Apr. 24, 1934; pLace—Y.W.C.A.; “Busi- 
ness Management Via Cooperation”—a Playlet given 
by Chapter members. 

pATE—May 22, 1934; prace—Y.W.C.A.; suB- 
yect—“The Effect of N.I.R.A. on Cost Accounting 
and Standard Costs”; sPEAKER—Eric A. Camman, 
C.P.A., Partner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New 
York. 

DATE—June 5, 
Night—The 
Afternoon, Golf and Games; Evening, Dinner and 


1934; prace—Y.W.C.A.; Ladies’ 


Season’s Closing Friendship Social— 


Dance. 


SCHEDULE OF BRIDGEPORT CHAP- 
TER N.A.C.A. MEETINGS. pate—Nov. 16, 1933; 
PLACE—Barnum Hotel; susyect—“The New Deal 
—QOpportunities and Responsibilities for Cost <Ac- 
countants” ; SPEAKER—Edmund S$. Wolfe, President, 
First National Bank, Bridgeport. 

pATE—Dec. 14, 1933; 
suBJEcT— ‘Control of 
Costs”’; 
Sweeper-Vac Co., Worcester, Mass. 
1934; Hotel ; 
suBJECT—‘Managerial Foremanship and Cost Con- 
trol” ; sPEAKER—Dr. Charles Reitell, Chief Account- 
ant, Licensing and Enforcement Section, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. C. 

pate—Feb. 15, 1934; pLacE—Barnum Hotel; sus- 
SPEAKER—Walter Staub, 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New York City. 

patE—Mar. 15, 1934; pLace—Barnum Hotel; 
SUBJECT—“Executive Opportunities of the Cost Ac- 
countant in Industry” ; SPEAKER—Col. B. A. Franklin, 
Industrial Engineer, Springfield, Mass. 

pate—Apr. 19, 1934; pLace—Barnum Hotel; 
DEBATE—Chapter Night. 

patEe—May 17, 1934; pLace—Barnum Hotel; 
sUBJECT—‘Office Planning and Control”; sPEAKER 
—Harry A. Hopf, H. A. Hopf Co., New York City. 


e 
Transportation 
STATES SEEK TO END TRUCK WARS. 
Representatives of 17 states met Friday, October 20, in 
Harrisburg, Penn., to take the first step in a movement 


PLACE—Barnum Hotel; 
and_ Distribution 


Calhoun, 


Selling 
SPEAKER— | aylor Treasurer, 


pATE—Jan. 18, PLACE—Barnum 


yect—‘“Income Taxes” ; 


to end interstate truck and bus strike controversies. The 
meeting, known as the Interstate Bus and Truck Con- 


ference, was called at the suggestion of the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly as the direct result of the 
border truck warfare which disturbed shippers in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and surrounding seaboard 
states a year ago. 

Since the idea has spread a similar meeting of repre- 
sentatives of 11 western states will be held soon in 
Salt Lake City, and efforts are now being made to 
assemble a third conference of middle-westeri states. 

According to a statement issued by the Legislator’s 
Association, in charge of arrangements for all meetings, 
it is believed that the conference will recommend to 
legislatures represented uniform laws relating to sizes 
and weights of commercial vehicles as well as to set 
up a commission to study questions on motor vehicle 
taxation, registration fees and licensing laws. 

The states represented at Harrisburg were: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 


HARRIS CLAIMS NAZI GOVERNMENT 
FORCING BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN FLAG 
SHIPS. Basil Harris, vice-president of the United 
States Lines, recently stated that his company is pre- 
paring to lay before the State Department the matter 
of Nazi government pressure against German shippers 
using American flag ships with the request that the 
Department lodge a formal protest with Germany. 
Mr. Harris stated that representatives of German 
firms with whom the United States Line had enjoyed 


an excellent business relationship in the past have pri- 
vately informed the company that they are helpless 
concerning further patronage and must use German 


vessels at all times or chance the consequences of re- 
prisals. 

Mr. Harris stated that the United States Line is 
not the only American shipping concern to feel the 
effects of German nationalism as he had been informed 
that other American lines operating from other United 
States ports to Germany have been equally hard hit. 


NEW HAVEN CLERKS RESUME FULL 
TIME. On October 1 all clerks throughout the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad system re- 
sumed full time work after having enforced vacations 
of two days each month without pay since May 1. 
President Pelley said the lifting of this order amounted 


to a restoration of a 7% cut in pay. It affected 5,000 
workers. 


MORE POWER DELEGATED TO INDI- 
VIDUAL COMMISSIONERS. Pursuant to a pro- 


vision made by Congress at its last session, the Interstate 














Commerce Commission decided to effect a reorganiza- 
tion which delegates to individual members additional 
authority over commission routine which, it is hoped, 
will expedite its work. Under the new regime com- 
missioners in charge of the various bureaus, except the 
finance bureau, will be largely relieved of obtaining 
formal okehs from two additional commissioners or 
from the full commission. It is now expected that the 
Bureau of Service will be under fuller control of 
Commissioner Frank McManamy than heretofore. 


Matters of great importance or those which are 
highly controversial will be considered as at present. 
Carroll H. Miller, successor to Ernest H. Lewis, has 
been formally assigned to Division Three, which is 
now actively at work on rate matters. Commissioners 
McManamy, Farrel and Tate have been assigned to 
the Legislative Committee which is one of the most 
important committees from the standpoint of outside 
connections. 


Further details of the new alignment, it is under- 
stood, will be announced in the near future. 


PENNSYLVANIA ROAD PLANS STORE- 
DOOR COLLECTION AND DELIVERY 
SERVICE. Plans for the establishment of a store- 
door collection and delivery of less-than-carload mer- 
chandise freight throughout the entire territory of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System were recently announced 
by General W. W. Atterbury, president of the road. 


The new service which has been decided upon as 
a far-reaching step to meet present day requirements 
of industry and commerce and attract additional traffic, 
includes provisions for shipping goods C.O.D., giving 
seller and buyer the same convenience in effecting a 
sale as though delivery were made by the merchant’s 
own truck. This system will combine in the most use- 
ful manner the efficiency of the railroad for the station- 
to-station haul with the flexibilty of the truck in ter- 
minal areas. 


SPRINGFIELD POLICE OFFICER SHOWS 
BRAVERY IN CALLING STRIKERS. Michael 
O’Rourke, police patrolman of Springfield, routed 200 
truck strikers who attempted to block three Seaboard 
Line trucks in Westfield on the night of October 23. 
Although the police car was stoned by the mob of 
200 men who were apparently taking part in the labor 
trouble centering in Springfield, Patrolman O’Rourke 
succeeded single-handed in breaking up the crowd 
which had stopped the trucks, and escorted them safely 
to Westfield where a large guard was provided for the 
trip South to the Southwick line. 
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NEW ENGLAND ADVISORY BOARD 
HOLDS SUCCESSFUL MEETING IN SPRING- 
FIELD. The New England Shippers Advisory Board 
staged one of its most successful meetings during its 
eight years of existence, jointly with the Springfield 
Traffic Club at Hotel Kimball, Springfield, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 28 and 29. There were 
approximately 700 traffic men and railroad officials 
present, Honorable Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation being the principal speaker 
on the program. Other speakers were Arthur P. Rus- 
sell, executive vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, F. M. Dowd, traffic 
manager, Associated Industries of Massachusetts and 
N. W. Ford, traffic manager of the Association. Mr. 
Ford talked briefly on the “Method of Handling Appli- 
cations for Rate Modifications.” Brief remarks were 
made by Governor Joseph E. Ely of Massachusetts, 
M. J. Gormley, president of the American Railway 
Association; W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Serv- 
ice Division; J. A. president, Traffic 
Club of Springfield and Dwight R. Winter, mayor 
of Springfield. 


Murphy, 


RECENT BULLETINS OF IMPORTS. Traf- 
fic managers, executives or shipping clerks in charge 
of shipping should not fail to read carefully Traffic 
Bulletins No. 399 and No. 400 recently mailed from 
the Association headquarters on October 20. Bulletin 
No. 399 deals with the “Unequal rate adjustment 
beyond Twin Cities as recommended by examiner’s re- 
port in rail and lake case on I & S Docket No. 3662.” 
Bulletin No. 400 gives details as to the possibility of 
Connecticut manufacturers having to pay higher freight 
rates to North Carolina and Southern Virginia points 
if the proposed report of Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, Howard Hosmer is adopted. 

Additional copies of these bulletins are available to 
members at Association headquarters. 


Foreign Trade 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS UPWARD 
TREND. American export trade showed a definite 
upward trend in the first half of 1933, despite the 
fact that the value of exports was 20% less than for 
the first half of 1932. Sharp increases in May and 
June were said to have given impetus to the expansion 
movement which has been under way since February 
with June recording the first monthly gain over a 
corresponding month of the preceding year since Sep- 
tember 1929. 

Factors which were said to be responsible for the 
betterment in export trade are: the general improve- 
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ment in business tone and purchasing power of many 
of America’s important foreign customers; the stronger 
competitive status of American exporters due to the 
depreciation of the dollar; increased industrial activity 
in the United States. 

The total value of our exports for the first six 
months of 1933 amounted to $669,384,000, or about 
20% below the value for the same half of 1932 and 
63% under the five-year average. On a value basis 
22% of our fifty chief exports, all manufactured 
products, were larger in the first half of the year than 
a year ago, as follows: lard, coal-tar products, agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, aircraft, cured 
hams and shoulders, rosin, paraffin wax, oilwell and 
refinery machinery, iron and steel scraps, spirits of 
turpentine and accounting and calculating machines. 

On a quantity basis 42% of the exports showed an 
increase. By value more than 1/5, or 21.4%, of our 
exports consisted of unmanufactured cotton which rep- 
resents the most dominant position this leading export 
has held in the last decade. 

Automobiles and parts, constituting 6.3% of the 
total value of exports, advanced over gasoline to second 
place among our exports owing to an upturn in the 
export trade in cars and trucks and heavy decline in 
gasoline exports. 


JAPANESE GOODS GAIN IN INDIAN 
SALES. Importers of American, British and Conti- 
nental European goods in the Indian market are now 
becoming increasingly concerned at the inroads being 
made into their business by Japanese manufactured 
goods which in many cases are priced from 40% to 
60% below those of the Western nations. Among the 
numerous products being imported into India from 
Japan at prices defying competition are soap, powder 
and other toilet requisites, bicycles, chinaware, rubber 
goods, toys, celluloid goods, confectionery, surgical in- 
struments, chemicals, electric bulbs, and a great variety 
of small articles. 

Until June of this year sales of Japanese textiles 
were steadily increasing, but since then have been 
checked by the imposition of an ad valorem preferen- 
tial duty of 75% on such imports. Because of this 
Japanese spinners have threatened to retailiate by re- 
fusing to purchase Indian cotton. 


DON’T FAIL TO HEAR 


Donald R. Richberg, Chief Counsel 
of the N. R. A. at the 


Annual Meeting 
November Sixteen New Haven Lawn Club 
Mail Your Reservation Cards Promptly 
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Are You Selling 
This Billion 
Dollar Market? 


The UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, the world’s largest buyer, purchases 
annually 100,000 different commodities, ranging 
from five-cent chocolate bars to fifty-ton steel 
girders. 

Now—for the first time—there is available to 
the business man a comprehensive “map” of this 
market—everything that has to be known in 
selling to the Government its 100,000 kinds of 
purchases. 

How familiar are you with the Government’s 
seventeen procurement agencies, the standardiza- 
tion of specifications, the Certification Plan, the 
Labeling Plan, and the hundreds of other details 
you should know in selling to the Government? 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 
IN FEDERAL PURCHASING 


ahswers these questions 


You can sell your product—regardless of what 
it may be—to the Government. But do you know 
the requirements regarding general conditions in 
competitive bidding, alternate bids, errors in 
bids, submission of samples, the Government’s re- 
tail Sale Stores, etc. ? 

Lack of simple information has been the only 
factor, in thousands of cases, preventing sales in 
this market. You need this book because you need 
this market! 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 
IN FEDERAL PURCHASING 


By R. J. Monteith and A. S. Burack 


Tremendously important to every business 
man, because it gives definite information, prac- 
tical instruction, and helpful recommendations 
for 1933-34 sales in the world’s largest market. 


Price $10 net 
Order from Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
Publishers 
304 Stuart Street, Boston 








SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 













HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 











HEAT REGULATORS— 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Heat 
Certified Public Accountants Regulator Co., Inc. 


Hartford Stamford A regulator for every need 
ssi 740 Capitol Ave. Hartford 


HEAT TREATING 
The Stanley P. Rockwell 



















HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 





Company 
15 Lewis Street Hartford Heat Treating & Equipment 
296 Homestead Ave. Hartford 





Scovell, Wellington & Company 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
First National Bank Bldg. 


New Haven 






















INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


Freight, Express and Parcel Post 
Rates and Routing 
The most complete, accurate, and 
simple guide published 
15 East 26th St. New York 


MILL SUPPLIES 
THOMAS TRANT & BRO. 
Jobbers—Plumbing, Gas Heating, 
Water Supplies and Specialists 
in Mill Supplies 
228-232 State St. Hartford 


PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 









Offices in Principal Cities 


























ee eQuery 


Rates for this space Readers desiring to purchase mer- 










chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 









exceptionally low 
























RE Si ke 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


e a 
New Haven a Bridgeport eee } isting 
ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT et ae 
Scovell, Wellington & Company | Copy for listing in this department 


First National Bank Bldg. must be received by the 15th of 
New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ENGINES & MOTORS 














the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 























Seeton: hiaeneeine. Gaesaees serve the right to refuse any listing. | Waterbury - Connecticut 
WORKS, INC. TRANSPORTATION 
Diesel Electric Sets AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport STEAMSHIP CO. 
$$ $$ $$$ $$ Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
ENGRAVERS 


New York — Boston 


LSON 
a ee © Rae DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 















Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
106 Ann St. Hartford Meets freight steamer 
ervice 
FENCING New York Boston 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 













Ask about rates for one or 


; $ more of these spaces. 
List Your Services Here ” P 
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General Summary 

During September, general business activity in Con- 
necticut was again marked by varying cross-currents 
and widely divergent trends in different industries. 
The net result as indicated by the general business 
index was a moderate decline to 31.4% below normal 
compared with 29.8% below in August. The number 
of man-hours worked in factories in five cities increased 
by the normal seasonal amount although, here again, 


H.RMICK 


by the New Haven Road declined sharply for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. Data received for the first two 
weeks of October reveal a continuation of the mixed 
trends evident in August and September. 

General business activity in the United States re- 
ceded in September as the result of substantial decreases 
in iron and steel production, cotton consumption, auto- 
mobile production and lumber production and smaller 
decreases in freight car-loadings and electric power 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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sharp increases in activity in some cities were counter- 
acted by sharp declines elsewhere. Factory employment 
continued to increase but somewhat less rapidly than 
in the four preceding months. Activity in Connecticut 
cotton mills slumped off sharply to approximately 10% 
below compared with 10% 
above in August; this decline coincided with a similar 
sharp decrease in cotton mill activity in the United 


the estimated normal 


States as a whole. Freight car-loadings originating in 
fourteen Connecticut cities experienced a rise of slightly 
more than seasonal extent compared with the previous 
month. Bank debits to individual accounts were mod- 
erately lower for the month and metal tonnage carried 





1926 1929 1930 1931 


production. New orders for steel, corrected for seasonal 
variation, declined to 30% of capacity compared with 
42% in August. In the first half of October, there 
was a further decrease in steel ingot production but 
automobile production decreased less than in previous 
years. The weekly general business index of the New 
York Times, after declining practically without inter- 
ruption since the middle of July, reversed its trend in 
the final week of September and showed a further 
small gain during the week ended October 7. 
Commodity prices at wholesale also failed to fol- 
low any general trend in September and according to 
the weekly index of The Annalist on October 10, were 














2% higher than four weeks earlier. The price of fuels 
increased 17% during this period; building materials 
were 2% higher in price and textile products and 
metals 1%. No change occurred in farm products or 
chemicals and food products; the group of miscella- 
neous products declined 1%. Retail prices and the cost 
of living as measured by the index of the National 
Industrial Conference Board continued to increase in 
September. From the year’s low point the cost of liv- 
ing has advanced approximately 9%. Clothing prices 
rose 25%, food 18%, fuel and light 444% (partly 
seasonal), sundries 314% and rent less than 1%. The 
cost of rent exhibited its usual lag behind other prices 
and did not turn upwards until September. 


Financial 


During the four weeks ended October 7, business 
failures in Connecticut were 9% fewer in number 
than in the corresponding period a year earlier; net 
liabilities of failures were somewhat higher than last 
year. The number of new corporations formed and 
the total capital stock involved decreased sharply from 
the previous year. Real estate sales increased seasonally 
but the total value of mortgage loans receded to a 
low level. 


Construction 


In September and early October, activity in the con- 
struction industry in Connecticut failed to realize the 
full seasonal gain. Both the number and value of 
building permits issued were below a year ago. One 
of the larger projects on which construction got under 
way was an addition to the plant of the E. Ingraham 
Company of Bristol which will provide some 18,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Activity in the construction industry in the United 
States increased sharply in September; the total value 
of building contracts awarded, according to prelimi- 
nary data, increased 23% over August. Considerable 
improvement was shown by all classes of building; res- 
idential and other building except public work and 
utility projects exceeded last year’s total by 10%. 


Labor and Industry 


Manufacturing activity in most Connecticut plants 
expanded further in September. Because of a substan- 
tial decrease in one city, the total number of man- 
hours worked in five cities experienced only the nor- 
mal seasonal increase of 2% over August. Bridgeport 
factories reported a decided improvement which brought 
the level of activity to the highest point since July, 
1931. The number of man-hours worked in New Brit- 
ain also rose over August and was larger than at any 
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time since December, 1930. In New Haven concerns 
activity was higher for the fifth consecutive month. 
In Bristol factories, a sharp decrease occurred which, 
however, left the level of operations substantially above 
a year earlier. The index of factory employment in 
Hartford and Waterbury continued to rise standing 
at 16.3% below normal compared with 19.6% below 
in August. Employment in Torrington plants was 2% 
above the August level. In Winsted, a new concern 
was established employing approximately 100 people, 
and in Norwalk, two new concerns were established 
during the month employing some 150 people. 









































In the United States, gains in employment and pay- 








roll totals in manufacturing establishments were again 








reported. The increase in each case was greater than 





seasonal but less pronounced than those occurring in 
the four preceding months. 

















Trade 


Retail trade in the United States suffered a sharp 
setback in September, the index of department store 
sales compiled by the Federal Reserve Board receding 
to 70 compared with 77 (revised) in August. The 
decrease was probably due in part to the previous 
rapid increase in retail prices. 




































Transportation 








Freight car-loadings originating in Connecticut 
expanded more than seasonally in September. Car-load- 
ings of automobiles increased contrary to the usual 
trend but loadings of merchandise in less-than-carload 
lots increased less than normally. Loadings of bitumi- 
nous coal were lower as were loadings of building 
materials. 















































DIPPING BASKETS 


WIRE CLOTH 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 





































MANUFACTURED BY 


Te JOHN P SMITH @ 


4°°-433 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 












NEW HAVEN 
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— Service 


On account of space limitations, the material 
and used equipment items offered for sale by 
Association members have not been classified 
by sizes or usage best adapted. Full informa- 
tion will be given on receipt of inquiry. List- 
ing service free to member concerns. 


@@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and 
fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, velvets, 
mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi- 
finished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown 
face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, 
brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; 
miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of 
molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new 
and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases, No. 1025 steel 
in sizes 4 x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof 
pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary 
convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, lacquers—several 
hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft anneal copper 
with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams wrenches in 
assorted sizes, 


@@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, 
bearings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, 
champfer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and 
dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, 
cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, 
drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evapora- 
tors, extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, 
forming rolls, frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, 
grindstones. Grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp 
shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski circular; machines, 
automatic; machines, calculating; machines, compressing; 
machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; ma- 
chines, mercerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cut- 
ting and threading; machines, pleating down; machines, 
riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading; machines, 
tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer equip- 
ment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; 
panels, planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley 
drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, 
saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spin- 
ning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 mon- 
itor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, 
trucks, ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


MAKE US AN OFFER: Deane Steam Pump 3% x 18”, 
Horizontal Duplex Double Plunger Type, 50 R. P. M., 129 
gallons per minute; Southwark 1,200 ton Hydraulic Forging 
Press 1,150 net tons capacity, 2,500 Ibs. pressure, stroke 
2’ 6”, diameter of ram 2’ 1114”, space between uprights 
3’ 11%” x 2’ 11%”; Dings Magnetic Separator, Type MB, 
Serial No. 1,696, with attached generator; 2—No. 3 James 
Ore Concentrator Company’s Sand Tables, fitted with 
Simplex Vibrator Head and Tables 4’ x 16’. Seymour Mfg. 
Co., Seymour, Conn. 


@@For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. Small plant in St. Johns, Quebec, Canada, with 
two main buildings of 4,680 square feet and 7,178 square 
feet respectively, and five other smaller buildings with a 
total floor space of 13,451 square feet. The plant is con- 
veniently situated on a siding of the Canadian National 
Railway with tracks of the Canadian Pacific on the op- 
posite side of the plant, but with no siding. Real estate hold- 
ing is 6% acres. Plant now owned by Connecticut manufac- 
turer. For further details, Address S. E. 70. 


Section = 


Call or write for many other listings for sale, 
rent or lease in Connecticut. If our listings do not 
meet your requirements a thorough search will be 
made. Address Service Section, Connecticut Industry. 


FOR SALE: 1 Burroughs-Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine 
No. 7202-795298 with stand. 1 Burroughs Inventory Ma- 
chine No. 7200-1305531 with stand. 1 Burroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machine No. 6-321849. 1 Lightning Coin Changer No. 
10306. All in good condition. Inquire Wilcox, Crittenden & 
Co., Inc., Middletown. 


FOR RENT: Private office or individual desk space with 
competent stenographic service is available in room 908, 
Corner of Park Avenue and 40th Street, New York City. 
This exceptional opportunity is presented by the Charles 
Parker Company of Meriden, Conn., because of having 
removed executive headquarters from its New York City 
office to Meriden. Address inquiries either to Rental Oppor- 
tunity, CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY, or to Wm. Winthrop 
Wright, Vice-President, The Charles Parker Co., 101 Park 
Ave., New York. 


@®@ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: A Connecticut manufacturer now 
desiring to make new product will purchase the present tools 
of a manufacturer who has been producing a line of 110- 
volt switches. Interested parties should write for details 
addressing S. E. 71. 

WANTED TO BUY. 2 Three Slide Machines, 1 Spring 
Coiler, 1 Knotter, and 1 Helical Machine. Address details 
and prices to Charles Walzer, The Waterbury Mattress 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


@@ Employment 


EXECUTIVE. Man who has had ten years’ experience as 
an assistant to an executive and manager of utility company. 
Prior to this he was for six years an executive in a textile 
mill and also worked six years as clerk in the freight depart- 
ment of a railroad company. The applicant has had ample 
experience to fit him for a position as assistant to an 
executive in an industrial or utility company. Address P. W. 
240. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT. A man who has been con- 
fidential secretary and assistant to head of large manu- 
facturing concern for 20 years, whose duties also consisted 
of signing checks, preparing and keeping records of 
directors’ and stockholders’ meetings, handling of financial 
and general correspondence, also personal financial affairs 
of superior, seeks connection where his experience would 
prove of value. For interview, address P. W. 241. 


YOUNG ACCOUNTANT. Graduate of Drexel Institute 5 
year course with B.S.C. degree, who has had considerable 
practical experience in manufacturing and public accounting 
work, ranking now almost as a senior accountant, desires 
a position either as a cost accountant or one with a public 
accounting firm. Applicant has excellent background and 
references. Now preparing for C.P.A. exams. Address P. 
W. 238. 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE. Age 23, with B.S. de- 
gree in economics, desires a position with manufacturing 
concern at a livable salary in any capacity where opportunity 
for advancement exists. Address P. W. 239. 


ELECTRICIAN. A recent graduate of electrical school who 
has had approximately four years experience in general 
maintenance work desires a job with a Connecticut manu- 
facturer in similar line, but for the present will accept any 
type of work. Address P. W. 242. 


CARPENTER. A first class carpenter who is capable of 
doing any type of carpentry work or acting as a general 
all-round handy man, desires a job at any livable wage. 
Address P. W. 243. 








ON THIS MATTER OF 


HE American Brass Company is one of the 

largest manufacturers of copper and brass 
products. Sixteen years ago they decided to 
insure with American Mutual. Since then they 
have renewed their workmen’s compensation 
insurance on offices and subsidiaries annually 
and in ten years have received $16,649.17 in divi- 
dends. This means an actual reduction of 20% 
in premium costs. 


This is possible because American Mutual has 
a careful system of management and underwrit- 
ing, only good risks are selected, and profits are 
returned to policyholders instead of being given 
to stockholders. And, in addition, American 


GETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 








NSURANCE 


Mutual maintains a staff of men specially trained 
to help employers reduce accidents. 


American Mutual stands today one of the 
largest and strongest liability companies in the 
world. Service is prompt and efficient and 96% 
of our policyholders renew their insurance every 
year .. . a striking tribute to satisfaction. 


Let American Mutual study your insurance 
problems. (One of our 52 offices is bound to be 
near your location.) We’ve been gaining experi- 
ence since 1887, and will be pleased to put it to 
use for you. Just drop a line to the nearest office 
listed below. 


Ww MERICAN MUTUAL 


ee LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


As filed with the Connecticut Insurance Department, as of December 31, 1932 


Assets: $19,226,175.08 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Newfield Building 


Surplus: $4,002,489.77 


Liabilities: $15,223,685.31 
Hartford, Conn.: 12 Haynes St. 


Executive Offices: 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Dollar Steamship Lines 


Inc., Ltd. at THE SIGN of 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


the STONE BOOK 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


an Baer Senvece Changing conditions mean 
TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES . ° . 
—every Thursday from New York—every other Cc h an Ol Nn o p rices . W h 1C h 


Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and ' ' 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. mean new price lists. Can 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE we hel p you with you rs 
Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


ed The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. Printers and Bookbinders 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 al ee 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN’S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
= two — weekly between 

tlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
LEADERS . - ; affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


INDUSTRIAL 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 


Whether it be catalog, direct- i ; C A R EF U L be A N D LI N G 


by-mail literature or space, 


quality in printing plates is of ‘ ON os Tl M BE A he RIVALS 


the first importance. » » » 


For eighteen years this organiza- : R E G U L A R SAI Li N G S 


tion has been producing “result- a 

giving” printing plates. » » 4 E e O N O M y 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. e 

106 ANN STREET . - HARTFORD CONN. 


a 
maa) 
artes 
For 


‘ho AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD. CONN. 








